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From the Lady's Book. 
The Melmoth Family. 

Ir was on a pleasant evening towards the_ 
last of winter, that a crowd of carriages) 
before a mansion in one of our fashionable) 
streets, announced to the passer-by that 
there was on that evening a gathering of the. 
beau-moude at the house of Mr. Melmoth. 
This party had been the subject of conversa- 
tion for the last week in the fashionable 
world, and the hearts of the young and gay, 
and of those who wished to be still thought 


so, were full of excitement from the antici- 
pation of the pleasure they were to receive 
The 
wished-for evening had now arrived ;—and 


and the conquests they were to make. 


as the guests were ushered into the splendid 
drawing rooms, and took a furtive glance at 
their own one of the 
mirrors, they felt as if their hopes were 
already more than half-realized. ‘ ‘There is 
quite an array of beauty here to-night,’ said a! 
‘Do | 


said she, at the same time)! 


sweet persons in 


gentleman, addressing a cidevant belle. 
you think so ?” 
trying to look very modest at the compliment) 
that she imagined was meant to include 
herself. ‘There are many very pretty girls, 
to be sure,’ said she, ‘ but there is scarcely 
any one here that I know; there is always 
such a mixture at Mrs. Melmoth’s parties ;—| 
how differently society is managed in Europe, 
—but here we can scarcely accept an invita- 
tion, without the risk of meeting with persons 
whose acquaintance we could not acknowl- 
edge in public.’ ‘ Very true,’—replied the 
gentleman, in a toue whose irony was so 
delicate as to escape the apprehension of the 


one to whom it was addressed,—‘ and 
strange it is that Americans have not yet 


learned the art of forming good society,— 
that delicate tact of which 
enables us at once to reject those whose 
parents have been degraded by 
some mechanical eanployment, and to receive 


discrimination 
following 
only those who can number at least two 
generations free from such a stain. Strange, | 
iudeed, that merit, refinement or education’ 


nant,’ 


a pointed reply, and he only smiled as he 


‘conversation with a lady who stood by her, 


should be a passport to society, when the | 


| only lawful one is to show a parentage whose | 


honor has been thus immaculate.’ ¢ It is | 
indeed to be lamented,’ said the lady, * that | 
Americans have not profited more by their | 
intercourse with Europe ; some, however, | 
are so thoroughly home-bred, that even a 
long residence in Europe has no power to| 


| refine their ideas of what good society should | 
a | 


be. Would you believe it, that at a dinner | 
party at Mr. Hartwell’s,—who you know is | 
among the elite of society, and who has spent} 
several years in England,—I actually mee 
with the son of a shoemaker, and what was| 
worse, whose father then followed his trade. | 


He was, indeed, a young man of refined) 


manners and highly cultivated mind, and had | 


_been abroad ; yet to think that Mr. Hartwell} 
could have countenanced him by introducing | 


: " , ay | 
him to his family and friends !—I do not| 


know when I was more astonished and indig- 


The gentleman’s gallantry prevented 


recollected that the lady could boast of but 
° } 
one remove, from an honest hatter. As the} 


gentleman bowed and left her, Miss Phelps| 
(for that was the lady’s name,) felt no small 
degree 


of self-complacency as she thought 
that she had been not only very agreeuble, 
but given him a just idea of her own standing | 
in society, by decrying the present assembly 


as being too great a mixture; and it was with 


gratified feelings that she turned to enter into 


and whom she had not before deigned to 


notice. * What an absence of taste there is 
in the decorations, but one cannot expect 
better from one who has so lately been 
admitted into good society—it is really quite 
amusing to see what eiforts some people | 
ranks 
Before the lady she addressed 


make to push themselves into the 
above them!’ 


had time to make any reply to the opinion 


just expressed, they both perceived Mrs. 


Melmoth them. * My 
dear Mrs. Melmoth,’ said Miss Phelps, * 1) 


am happy to see you look so well. I was 


advancing towards 


very fearful that your cold would have pre- | 


vented your friends from having the pleasure 


jand the old,—the grave and the gay. 


of meeting you this evening. 
would have 


The regret 
been universal :—your parties 
are so charming,—every thing about them 
so delightful. The display of taste—the 
society we meet with—the eclat that always 
attends then !—I assure you, that it is 
_considered in the beau-monde quite a treat to 
see one of your invitations-cards.’ Mrs. 
Melmoth bowed, with evident gratification, 
and, tuking the hand of a young lady who was 
near, said,—‘ Permit me to present my 
daughter Mary to you; and | want your ex- 
cellent aid, my dear Miss Phelps, in endeav- 
oring to make her a fashionable lady. She is 
so attached to retirement, and so deeply 
imbued with romantic notions, that I almost 
despair of making her one of us,—but, with 
your assistance, we may do wonders. Do 
try if you can persuade her to waltz; Mr. 
Teruville has been quite anxious to secure 
her for his partner, but she will not be per- 
suaded,’ * Really, my dear Mrs. Melmoth, 
but, before she had an opportunity to 
exert her ihfluence and her powers of persua- 
sion, the music commenced, and Mr. Tern- 
ville advanced, in the hope that the number 
of couples that were already on the floor 





would induce Mary to follow their example. 
‘] have again come,’ said he, in his softest 
manner, ‘to solicit the honor of waltzing with 
you ; you surely will not refuse me now that 
universal 


you see how 


the custom has 
It is sanctioned by all the young 
The 
have triumphed in 
| Europe, and they have almost gained the 
You look 


ws if you intend to deny me—do not be so 


| become. 








waltz and the mazurka 
ly ictory in our own happy country. 


cruel :—but, if you will not favor me this 


‘evening, I will indulge the hope of having 
| hat honor before the season is over, for l 
know that you cannot withstand the united 
‘I trust, 
sir,’ replied Mary, witha gentle smile, * that 


‘influence of fashion and custom. 
| 

the close of the season will find no change in 
Did my 


irise from not being accustomed to see the 


my present opinions. scruples 


valtz, fashion aud custom would s90n banish 


‘them; but, as they have a diifercut origin, it 
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is not likely they will be so o easily removed,’ | have 


* Spoken like the daughter of my old friend,’ 


| . 
said an old gentleman near her. * Come, iny| —the pleasure of saying they had been there. 


dear little Mary, since you refuse to join 
these whirligigs, we will take a little stroll 


together through the rooms, as I have many _Tespecting European refinement, 


questions to ask you about your good aunt, 
who is one of my old friends.’ 


permitted to remain at such a time, and 
continued his conversation. 


educated by such a woman. 


in town 5 
perceive chat your conduct is regulated by 
priveiple, and not custom. But it was need- 
less to fear; for a character molded 
purity, even amidst the corruption of tines 
like these.’ Mary’s eyes filled at this testi- 
mony to the worth of her beloved aunt, anc 


she said, ‘I am indeed indebted to her, more | 
When I look at | 


than I can ever, ever repay. 
some of the young ladies 1 have met since 1 | 


came to the city, I think how different they | 


would have been, had they lived with my 


too had an aunt like mine.’ ‘ Yes, Mary, 
they would have been different; and had 
we more mothers and aunts like 
Melmoth, American woman would then be, 
what the daughters of a republic should be 
Look at that bevy of young girls, the only 
ambition of most of them is, 
opera dancer #nd the public singer ; 
the waltz, the galopade and the mazurka are 
practised, evening 
piano, the harp, 
voice are sounding, day afier day. 


after evening; and the 
Are these 
the women who »#re to be the mothers of our 
future statesmen, our citizens, our rulers ? 
Did a Washington or a Franklin owe their 
birth to such as these? Could they have 
sprung from women whose sole occupation 


was to sing, to dance, to dress, that they 


So saying, | quent with praises on the style, the equipages, 
Mr. Montfort drew her arm through his, and, \and the palaces ofthe nobility. Whathave they |) 
after taking a tour through the apartments, | learned ; 
he led her to one of the front seats that are | canism with those of European despotism, 


‘Yes, my dear) country ? 
Mary, you have been fortunate, to have been | they have found that it is scarcely possible to 
I trembled for} exist in their native land—there is so much 
you, when I heard your mother say, she | plebeianism, so little refinement—they can- 
intended to send for you to spend the winter | not be at an opera every night—they cannot 


but I have now no fears, since 1 | look on lords and ladies, dukes and duchess- 


by, 
one like your aunt, will retain its form and) 


ican I hold my peace when I perceive the 
aunt; and I could not help wishing that they 

ions are 
Miss | 


* | sons 


to emulate the) 
for this 


the guitar and the human! 


jbankruptey ; he has been striving to keep up 


might entrap some one who could give them 


a fine establishment and a dashing equipage— || 


by whom a solid and useful education was 
deemed unnecessary, and domestic employ- 
ments a degradation ? No, no, it never was, 
and it cannot be; an eagle never yet was 
cradled in Look at 
how many of them live to 
no higher purpose than to drive a tandem, 
wear large whiskers and keep a greyhound, to 
whom a livery stable is both exchange and 
court-house, and who anxiously seek for and 
treasure up the opinions of a horse-jockey, 
those of the learned and the wise are 
pot thought worth a hearing. 


a wren’s nest. our 


young men, too, 


while 


Many of them 


freedom of an old friend of you father’s when 


= 


been to Europe—what- was s the object I tell you there i is need of retrenchment here 4 
of most of them in going? It is the fashion} and I call upon you to use your influence to 

check the extravagance of your mother and 
sisters. Though your father’s situation is 
far from being as desperate as the one I have 
spoken of, yet he is very much embarrassed ; 
his losses as well as his expenses have been 
and it is necessary for him to 
present style of living, and adopt 
You have a steadi- 
ness beyond your years, and [ have taken the 
liberty of thus speaking to you, that I might 
enlist you on your father’s side. He cannot 
bear contention ; he has been accustomed to 
| yield to the wishes of his wife and daughters ; 
if he has one to take his part, it will give 
jhim more resolution in making the changes 
jhe has contemplated,’ 


| What have they brought home with them ? a 


ireceipt for a new dish—a head full of notious 


as 





such 


eating with silver forks, etc,—a tongue elo- 





very great, 
lalter his 
i! 


to contrast the effects of republi-| that of strict economy. 


jand to be proud of their own blessed 
No, they have not learned this ; 


The tears started in 
she said that ‘she was 
joure her mother would not hesitate to make 
when compared with some edifice in London ! any sacrifice, were she but acquainted with 
|or Paris and, when they her father’s situation.” Mr. Montfort shook 
say loud enough to be overheard, can || his head incredulously, and ‘Do not 
‘scarcely endure this, when I think the think me unkind in speaking to you of the 
manver in which this performed at) Tama rough 
Drury Lane or Covent Garden,” or ** this) old man,—but it was meant in kindness, and 
Singing is barbarous to one who has listened \1 know that you will take itas such. I iust 
fo a Sonteg or a Pasta.” You will think me | now leave you, my dear Mary, as it is already 
a strange and splenetic old man, Mary, —but| past my usual hour for retiring.’ When 
Mr. Montfort had left her, she cast a troubled 
|glance around the splendid room and on the 


es. They have learned to say, when they and 


look ona public building, 


| Mary’ S eyes, 











‘this Is pretty, 


$ are at a theatre, to 


“] 


of 


said: 


was | faults of those so near to you, 


inroads which European customs and fash- 


making upou us. In my younger 


} . . . 
|} gay company, and said to herself, is it pos- 
days, my country and my countrymen were 


sible that my mother can be aware of my 
dear father’s situation? it cannot be! She 
called to mind the melancholy under which 
her father’s last letters to her were written, 
and this accounted for it. She thought it 
was owing to declining health, as her mother 
had spoken of his becoming hypochondriacal ; 
she little 
She 


my pride and boast,—but can it continue the 
happy land, the land of treedom, when its | 
by the 
And they call it refine- 
refinement the 
downfal of Greece and Rome, and may it not, 


are thus becoming enslaved 


follies of Europe ? 








iment !—Such as this was 


be ours? Will not extravagance and luxury | then dreamed of the true cause. 


ruin our country, as they have done so many | also recollected how frequently her 


aunt had spoken to her of late respecting the 
Look at those young ladies whose dress | 


of our citizens ? andthe work is still going 
on. uncertainty of mercantile operations, and the 
vies with that of the most wealthy in the || necessity of being prepared to meet reverses 
room. Their father the But whiy, 
j}my aunt tell me-all ? 
, in his house, his equipage, and| that it was her 


is on verge of jof fortune. thought she, did not 


Mary did not know 
aunt’s wish to do so, but her 
father had requested her not to permit Mary to 
‘know it, lest it should depress her, just at 
outset in life. Mistaken tenderness ! 
better, far better would it be for a parent to 
make known his situation to his family, than 
to keep it from them until the knowledge is 
forced upon them in its most distressing 
form. But it was not Mr. Melmoth’s fault,— 
he wished to speak of it to his wife, but she 
refused to listen; 


appearances 
his entertainments—he has given mortgag: 


after mortgage upon his property—he has 





. . ° ° { 
made loan upon loan, until his credit is gone, || her 


and yet he goes on! But this cannot be 


kept up much longer, a downfal must come. 


every thing will be seized upon by his credit 
ors, and what then will become of his family ? 
They 


their own subsistence would be thought too 


are **too proud to beg”—to work for 


degrading, even if they were capable of doing she said she did not want 
Their 


to hear it, nor would she let her children 
ous habits have unfitted them for exertion,— || become conscious of it,—it would be cruel 
Would that this} to mortify them,—it would break their spirits, 
were a solitary instance ; I could point out) and sink them in their own estimation. She 


many more whose situation at present is not} would teach her daughters, whatever their 
much better. Pardon, my dear Mary, th 


so. fashionable education and luxuri- 








what will become of them ? 


| Prospects might be, to think themselves on 


an equality with any one in wealth and stand- 
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ates estes. ABST la 





ing,—for this was the only way to make them 
respect themselves, and to make people 
respect them. Poor Mr. Melmoth was a 
kind father ; he was not willing to make his 
children unhappy, and as he thought Mrs. 
Melmoth knew what was best, in whatever 
related to the management of his house and 
family, he had written of his affairs to his 
sister, but requested her to keep Mary wholly 


ignorant of them. Mr. Montfort had remon- 


strated with him on the course he had 
pursued, in still permitting his family to 
continue their extravagance,—and convinc- 


ed by his friend, of the advantage as well as | 


necessity of immediate retrenchment, he had 
requested him to make this known to Mary, 
as he had not the heart to do it, and to ask 
her to exert her influence in convincing her 
mother of this necessity. 

Poor Mary! how her heart sickened as 
she looked on the gay crowd before her!— 
She had not, it is true, seen much of the 
world, but she had reflected, and reflection 
had done the work of experience. As she 
saw the company departing, one after anoth- 

r,—thus, thought she, will they all leave us 


when we have parted with the appendages of | 


wealth. Yes, said she, as she looked on the 
deserted room, as the last party left it, it is 
thus that we willbe deserted by our summer 
friends; but there is one who will never leave 
or forsake those who trust in Him. May | 
He be our stay in adversity ;—and, when she || 
retired to her own apartment, she kuelt and | 
breathed a fervent prayer to that Being, that 
she might be strengthened to perform the 
duty which had devolved upon her. 

Mr. Melmoth had long been a successful 
merchant. He was named among the wealthi- 
est in the city where he resided. He had 
been brought up in the counting-house, and 
he thought of little beyond it. His wife was 
a fashionable woman, and had courted and 
married him for his wealth. He had been 
accustomed to a passive compliance to her 
will, and she had established a style of living 
equal to her wishes; she had a fine house, a 
dashing equipage—gave splendid entertain- 
ments,—and two of her daughters were as 
fashionable as she could desire. Her bhus- 
band was only looked upon as her treasurer. 
and she considered her children as those who 
were to fix her firmly in the first circles, by 
forming alliances with the wealthy and fash- 
ionable ; they had been taught to look out 
for what are now called * good matches.” 
Her eldest daughter, Caroline, was on the 
eve of marriage with Mr. Warnham, a man 
twice her age, but who had been considered 
as quite aspeculation among the belles of the 


city. Her second daughter, Emily. had as |: 


yet sported her smiles and graces in vain: 
one of the causes which had induced her to! 
send for her youngest daughter, was a letter |! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


—— —————————————————————————— eee 


(rom her sister-in- n-law, in which she had} Love aud esteem! such ideas may suit the 


spoken of a worthy and talented young law-| rustic villagers of Ellwood, but they will not 
yer, but without fortune, who had given rer do here ; they may suit a novel-reading Miss 
dences of an attachment to Mary. The high | of the last century, but, inthese days, a young 
terms in which Miss Melmoth had spoken of || lady considers only the advantages of amatch, 
him, his affection and devotedness to bis) and justly thinks that love and esteem will 
mother, the esteem in which he was held by | fullow as matters of course—for she well 
all who knew him, were nothing: he had not || knows that neither of these will support her 
wealth or fashion, and this comprised every }jin the style in which she wishes to move ; 
objection. She sent immediately for her| but I see how it is, you are attached to that 
daughter, determined to save her from throw- || young man of whom your aunt spoke so 
ing herself away, as she considered it. Mrs.||warmly; if you are, it is your duty to tell 
Melmoth was extremely gratified by the ad- jme, but the confession will be needless, for I 
miration that Mary had evidently excited in|)assure you no daughter of mine shall ever 
young T'renville,—he had just returned from | disgrace her family by an union with a poor 
France—was of one of the first families, and | | pettifogger, I wish your father was here, 
had a large fortune independent of his father. land he would then be convinced of what I 
She set her heart on bringing about this||have so often told him, that your aunt would 
match, and as she thought the gentle Mary) ruin your prospects.’ Poor Mary felt as if 
had her father’s disposition, she anticipated | her heart was crushed,—to hear her sacred, 
‘no obstacles, could the gentleman only be// treasured affections thus rudely unveiled,—to 
secured, |hear her aunt, her good aunt, thus spoken of, 

Such was the situation of affairs in Mr. loud by her mother too. She could not speak, 
Melmoth's family ; and as they met at break-|| —her heart was full, and her cheek fevered 
‘fast, Mrs. Melmoth wasin high spirits at the! by the effort to restrain her feelings. When 
idea of Mary’s * conquest,’ as she termed aoregene had hastily finished her scarcely tasted 
for, from an expression of Mr. Trenville to} meal, she withdrew to her own little room, 
her, respecting Mary, she felt as if he were |\to gain that composure she so much need- 
| ready her son-in-law; and she said toljed, and to pray for that aid which can 
| Mary, as she entered the room, ‘ Good || speak peace to thetroubled heart, and bid its 
| morning, my dear daughter, I wish Mr. Tren-| waves be still. 

Mary was naturally of a reserved disposi- 
tion, and inclined to keep her own feelings 
‘a * belledela nuit ;” your roses and lilies can || within the sanctuary of her own bosom ; this, 
‘bear the sun’s searching light, and, like these | her aunt had endeavored to counteract, by 
flowers in nature, they are even more lovely | cently drawing them from her,—for she knew 
lat dewy morn.’ Mary blushed at her moth-/ the evils that arose from indulgence in such 
er’s flattery, for such language was new to| habits, by one so fond of solitude and so im- 
She had succeeded to a 
gave place to an expression of painful thought, greater degree than she at first hoped; but 
‘and she said to her mother, * You are, I hope, | when it was a delicate and difficult task to one 
rather premature in thinking Mr. Trenville’s || so judicious and gentle as her aunt, how could 
attention panes Tt from apres a fee sos it be forced out so 10 rudely as her mother had 

l. 

















| ville could see you now,—he would find that) 


} 


| 
\ 
i 
| you are not like many of our city ladies, only } 


” 


| ° . | ° . ’ 
‘her,—but the flush quickly faded away, and |/aginative as Mary. 





é - | 
‘Sorry, my dear Mary, what do you mean DPet treaserel thoughts and affections, could 
you cannot surely regret what would be a!) not be drawn forth by so harsh a hand, 
subject of self-gratulation to the greatest|) How responsible is the situation of a moth- 


| 
tis no mean conquest, I! er, when her daughters are about to repose 
1 ’ s 


belle in the city. 
assure you, however oF ae you may be| their all upon one adventure which may deter- 
disposed to think of it.” ‘Ido not wish to} mine the happiness or misery of their future 
underrate Mr. Trenvile, > suid Mary, ‘ yet lives '—How much judicious watchfulness,— 
surely, my dear mother, you could not wish! how much delicacy is required to read all the 
me to take pleasure in the thought of having | youthful heart shrinks from disclosing, to 
induce them to rest their trembling hopes 
and fears upon a mother’s breast, that salest 


and best repository, when a mother is all she 


vained the affections of a man whom it is im- 


possible I can everlove or esteem.’ * Impos-| 
isible you could ever love or esteem !—ridi-|) 


' who ever! ought to be—the friend, companion, and sole 


culous, sentimental nonsense ! 
reard now of such reasons for declining an|confident ofher daughters. But Mrs. Mel- 
eard 1 o 


I thought you a girl of; moth was not calculated to be either of these ; 





advantage ous offer! 


sense and prudence, Mary; sw h language | and Mary felt she was not—at least to one 
and sentiments may suit the old maid who) who 


‘instilled them, but no young lady of any sense | , 
of propriety would think of adopting them. || been nurtured in her bosom would be ridi- 


had been brought up as she had been. 
She knew that the sentiments which had 
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Quuems 


euled by one like her mother,—and how 
louely did she feel, as she acknowledged to 
herself that she was indeed a stranger in her 
own household ; that she had scarcely a feel- 
jug in common with those with whom every 
fecling ought to have been shared. Yet she 


felt it was her duty to tell her mother the 


state of her affections, and to request her 
not to encourage the attentions of one whose 
love she could not return. Mary had tried to 
escape these attentions, by discouraging as 
much as it was possible to do, without rude- 
ness,—but every means that she took was 
counteracted by her mother, or explained so 
as to give him hopes of success. Until this 
morning, Mrs. Melmoth had been guarded in 
expressing her wishes openly to her daughter, 
respecting Mr. Trenville; and now Mary 
felt she ought to put an end to her mother’s 
hope of ever seeing her united to him, by 
confessing to her that she loved Frederick 
Norwood. It wasa hard task, and she shrank 
from it: to tell another that she loved, when 


- | 
she had scarcely ever dared before to confess 


itto her own heart,—to say, too, that she 
loved one who had already been stigmatize! 
on account of his poverty! And how could 
she speak of Ais affection ?—She knew that he 
loved her, and yet she could recall no decla- 
ration, sufficiently explicit, to repeat to her 
mother. He had several times attempted to 
say something to her,—but he had evidently 


struggled to repress it, by suddenly turning | 


the conversation, 
son to upbraid her with having given her 
heart unasked for ?—How could she bear 
this thought !—Every feeling of woman's 
bosom rose against the possibility of incur- 
ring such a charge ! When such thoughts as 
these came over her, how did she Jong to 
throw herself on the maternal bosom of her 
aunt, tell her of all her fears, and ask for 
advice and direction. All that Mr. Montfort 
had told her then came to her mind, and she 
blamed herself for suffering her own troubles 
to banish for a time the remembrance of her 
father’s situation. She felt for his embar- 
rassments but only as they afflicted him ;—to 
be obliged to give up the pomp and splendor 
of wealth seemed to her but a trifling sacrifice, 
for she had never taken pleasure in it; she 
did not even know how much the happiness 
of her mother and sisters was centered in it, 
yet she felt the difficulty in fulfilling Mr. 
Montfort’s request, without giving offence to 
her mother. It seemed to Mary that she 
had a hard task to perform, to tell of he: 
affection, and to interfere with her mother’s 
arrangements,—but she felt that these were 
her duties, and she would strive to perforin 
them; and when she had succeeded in gain- 
ing composure and resolution, she left her 
chamber to join her mother and sisters. The 
sound of their voices dirccted her sicps to 


Would she not have rea- | 


the room where they were assembled to 
| She hesita- 
‘ted a moment, as she perceived the presence 
of several ladies and gentlemen,—but as she 


llreceive their morning visitors. 


lIhad been perceived, and could not recede, 
she advanced towards them with that modest 
ease which speaks a mind free from thoughts 
ll of self. 
‘land entered into conversation with a lady 


As soon as she had taken her seat 


‘next her, another came up and congratulated 
‘her on gaining a heart which all the belles in 
‘town had been besieging in vain. She good- 
|naturedly expatiated on this subject, as she 
| saw the chagrin depicted in the face of the 
‘lady near Mary, and who she knew had been 
|maneuvring to get Mr. Trenville for her 
|| daughter, and they both had even some 
Mary’s arrival. 
‘| Much to Mary’s relief, she was interrupted 


| 
iby Mrs. Werrel, who had just entered,—and 


‘hopes of success before 


| having spoken to Mary, turned to Mrs. Mel- 
‘moth and said, * I quite envy you ladies, my 
dear Mrs. Melmoth, who have daughters in 
'society,—mine are too young to bring out, 
land Tam quite impatient for the time when I 
‘ean introduce them into the gay world. 
They will create quite a sensation ;—I assure 


you they waltz divinely,—and, at my musical 


|soirees, they will sing the most difficult 


[talian airs, and perform the most scientific 
Nothing 
iwould mortify me more than to see them dif- 


‘pieces without the least bashfulness. 


them insufferably awkward, and is so vulgar. 
| T have made it a point to bring them forward 
on every occasion,—and the dear creatures 
jare as anxious as I am for the period when 
they will escape the thraldom of teachers, and 
itake their places in the beau-monde; they 
|| have already quite a taste in dress, and it is 
|amusing to hear them disputing about colors, 
land consulting me about the prettiest dress 
\for the next ball. Although the eldest is 


\|scarcely fourteen, yet they already begin to 


|| talk of establishments, and their resolution 
' 

||never to marry aman who has nota large 
| Rectan: 





Children are as far advanced now 
: 
i at twelve, as they were at eighteen, when I 


| was a girl; their opinions are like those of 
}women who have mingled in society, instead 
J 


| 
of not having any ideas above their bocks 


The 


| . : 
jadvantages of education, at the present day, 
| 


} 
} 
} 
! 


or their dolls, as they then had not. 


are indeed very great. 


* Speaking of waltzing, said a gentleman 


in another part of the room, ‘ reminds me of 


|| your performance last night, Miss Emily,—I 
| never saw any one able to continue so long 
jon the floor; really, Mrs. Melmoth, your 
|| daughter deserves to be immortalized.’ Emily 


smiled and bowed as is usual on such occa- 


|| sions, and said ‘that she used so little]! 


i}exertion, that it did not fatigue her. 


Did you 


|| hear by what name Mr. Montfort dignified the 


fident or embarrassed in company,—it makes | 


‘circle of waltzers, last night ?—he called us 
|whirligigs ! that old man ought not really tobe 
admitted into society,—he is so rude in his 
speech, and so obsolete in his notions, that 
‘He is both able 
and willing to be a bear,’ said a would-be-wit, 
who tortured every thing into a pun, however 
‘miserable a one it might be. ‘ Pardon me, 
lventlemen,’ said an elderly lady, who had 
‘hitherto been silent, ‘I cannot hear Mr. 
|Montfort thus spoken of, without defending 
him. He is alittle eccentric I allow,—and it 
‘appears singular to some, that a man of his 


lage should take pleasure in frequenting fash- 


{ 
lionable assemblies, but to those who know 
| 

his peculiarities, it ceases to be 9 matter of 


isurprise,—he is an old bachelor, and almost 


he is scarcely bearable.’ 





| alone in the world,—he has but few pleasures, 
| but it is one of them to study human nature 


‘and society in all its grades, and it is not for 


‘| mere amusement,—it is with the benevolent 
lintention of endeavoring to benefit those 
|| whose faults he tries to discover. As a 
liphilanthropist, he laments over the luxury 
| and extravagance which he sees overwhelming 
I the country, and, like most old men, he takes 
} pleasure in contrasting the degeneracy of the 
| present day with the * good old times” of 


‘his youth. There isphowever, no bad feeling 


‘in this pleasure—for he is a true patriot, and 
l|is anxious to exhibit to his fellow citizens the 
lidangers of the course they are pursuing. 
| But, unfortunately, he is like Cassandra— 
|his predictions, though true, meet with noth- 
|ing but ridicule and inattention.’ Before the 
\lady had ceased speaking, several of the 
l|}coumpany had left the room: but to Mary, 
|this exhibition of Mr. Montfort’s character 
\| was listened to with pleased attention, and 
she longed to thank the old lady for defending 
jhim so warmly. When she had gone, Mary 
jasked Emily ‘who that kind old lady was.’ 
|| Emily, with a languid drawl, said ‘she be- 


jlieved she was the widow of a clergyman, and 
‘had come on a bieging expedition for a 
charity school” * How muchT should like 
|to become acquainted with her!’ said Mary. 
\* La, sister Mary, you have such strange 
notions! T am sure she is the last person in 
| the room whose acquaintance I would desire.’ 
‘This conversation was interrupted by Mrs. 
Melmoth, who had just laid down some 
a of faney 
| 





ball dresses which she re- 
‘A thought has just 
‘struck me, my dear girls, which I am _ re- 


|solved to put in execution. 


ceived that morning. 


Would it not be 
idelightful to have a fancy ball on May day, 
lat Roseville—a kind of fete-champetre, and 
to have characters suited to a festival of 
Flora? What do you think of it? Caroline 
and Emily were delighted with it-—Mary 
sail, timidly, ‘ought we, my dear mother, 
(to plan a party of this kind, when there is 
)such an uncertainty in wy father’s affairs ?— 
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t have been told that he has met with many 
losses, and that it is necessary for us to 
curtail our expenses ;—ought we, then 
indulge hopes unsuited to our present sit- 
uation. Let us do what is in our power to 
relieve him from this embarrassmeut 
bows him down.’ Mary trembled, when she} 

her eyes to her mother, as she| 
finished speaking, and saw the anger express- 
ed on her countenance. * Who has taken 
the liberty of speaking to you of your father’s 
concerns, Miss Mary, and what right have 
you to interfere with my management ?— 
Merchants are proverbially complainers of 
* hard times ;’ and [ will not retrench until I 
see the necessity of doing so, nor will I see 
it until it is forced upon me. I have been 
accustomed to obedience from my family, 
and you are the first that has attempted to 
oppose me. 
since your return, in which I have not been 





which 





raised 


Scarcely a day has passed 





more fully convinced of your father’s folly in 
entrusting you to the care of an old maid, || 
whose ideas are as antiquated as she is, and | 
who, with all the boasted advantages of her| 
training, has neglected oneimportant point—| 
You 


have rejected a match chosen by your moth- 


implicit submission to a parent's will, 


er, and now you presume to charge her 
with extravagance. But I will 
that I am not to be meddled with, or crossed | 


show you, 


in my wishes by a mere child, It is my will) 
that you marry Mr, Trenville,—and you will 
find it no easy matter to oppose it.’ 
Caroline and Emily had left the room, | 
and Mrs. Melmoth rose to follow them, when! 
Mary caught her have | 
spoken, but her emotion checked her utter-| 
ance,—when, making an effort to restrain) 


hand, and would 


her feelings, she said—*‘ Stay, and hear me, | 


my mother,—do not think me disobedient or | 
presumptuous, When I tell you why I cannot 
do as you wish ;—iny whole life shall prove 
to you that IT am not what you deem me. I 
love you, my mother, and would willingly 
obey you in every thing,—but can you ask 





your daughter to give her hand to one man,| 
when her heart is another’s ?—Oh, can you 
require such a sacrifice as this! I love Fred- 
erick Norwood, and how could I marry Mr. | 
Trenville Mary could say no more ; she| 


" | 
* Youlove Mr. Norwood, 





wept convulsively. 


them to choose a bridal bonnet for Caroline ;— 
and I hope your own reflections will bring you 
to your senses, and cause you toact as a girl of 
prudence should do.’ Mary scarcely heard 
or understood her mother’s parting words, 
for she had sunk into a seat overwhelmed by 
all that agony of feeling which is so crushing 
to the young heart, in its first, bitter trial. 
Little did Mary think that the happiness she 
feltin Frederick Norwood's society, could 
have been productive of so much misery. 
Little did she anticipate, when listening to 
his voice, as it embodied the fine conceptions 
of his gifted intellect, when roving with him 
through the beautiful scenes around Ellwood, 
that these pleasures would become to her 
painful reminiscenes. 

When Frederick was on a visit to his 
mother, who lived in the village near her 
aunt’s residence, she saw him frequently.— 
His mother was an old friend of Miss Mel- 
favorite. 
When Frederick was near her, Mary felt as 


moth’s, and Frederick was also a 


if she were in a dream, and, when he left 
her, she was sad and dispirited, yet she knew 
not how much she had loved him, until she 


was desired to love another. Frederick 
Norwood was one calculated to win and 
retain a heart like Muary’s, Possessing 


talents and mind of the highest order he 
was all that a woman could be proud of—and 
a heart elevated and refined iu its feelings, he 
He had lost 
his father in infancy, and his mother had been 


was all a woman could love. 
devoted to him. She had expended nearly 
all she possessed in giving him his education 
and profession,—and he looked forward with 
pleasure to the time when his success in this 
profession would enable him to give her a 
home with him in the city where he had es- 
tablished himself. 
{Concluded in our next.) 





For the Rural Repository. 
My Adventures. 
PART I. 

Tne tale which follows has nothing to 
recommend it but its truth. The circum- 
stances occurred very much in the order in 
which they are related. This is a simple 
varration of facts. 
about 


Whether there is any 


interest them or not, there is no 


| . 
then,” said Mrs. Melmoth, proudly and|| fiction. 


coldly, at the same time taking away her hand 
' ] 
that Mary had pressed to her heart, in the) 


agony of her spirit,—* and you profess to||[ can recollect of myself at that interesting| 


love your mother ;—the only proof you can) 
give of this love to me, is to give up this roman 
tic, silly affection, and accept the hand of Mr. 
Trenville. 


, — | 
Young ladies’ attachments are not | 
as irrevocable as they are apt to imagine ;—if}| 
! 
| 


} acterized, 


Some ten years since I was a schoolboy in 


the town of G in Connecticut. From all 





period, nature was no more liberal in her gifts 


to me than now. I was a chubby faced, 


stupid boy, perfectly reckless of the opinions 


of others, a feature by which I am still char- 





j 


hold of me I cannot tell; perhaps it was 
hereditary, as my father, grandfather, great 
grandfather, and my ancestors for all that I 
know as far back as Commodore Noah were 
engaged in the naval service of their country, 
wanderers upon the face of the sea, and had 
many of them given their bones to the deep 
over which their barques had sailed so Jong. 
However this might have been, I loathed the 
Academy and all its accompaniments, and 
utterly eschewed the affectionate endearments 
by which the worthy pedagogue essayed to 
enlist my affections in favor of Daboll’s 
Arithmetic and Morse’s Geography. My 
favorite amusement, in school hours, was to 
build boats, and out of school, to sail them. 
It was on an occasion of the latter kind that 
an incident occurred which gratified my 
wishes in a strange, but satisfactory manner. 
I had just launched my tiny vessel in the 
litle cove, where she usually made her im- 
portant voyages when one of my companions 
beckoned me to a small eminence which 
overlooked the waters of Long Island Sound 
telling me there was a ship lying to, near the 
shore. She was a handsome vessel, with a 
long pennant flying from the mast head, and 
her maintopsail aback. As I looked a boat 
was lowered from her quarter davits, and 
manned by two or three sailors, proceeded to 
the mouth of the cove near which we stood, 
By this time I had forgotten my own little 
fancy craft which was no more nor less than 
a large shingle, schooner rigged, and which 
had availed itself of my inattention by making 
the best of its way into the sound in the di- 
rection of the approaching boat, I had given 
it up for lost, when a black boy sitting in the 
bow of the boat suddenly espied it, and sing- 
ing out, ‘A prize, Massa Jim,’ snatched it 
from the water. The person whom he thus 
addressed by the euphonious title of ‘Massa 
Jim,’ was a young man, very sailorlike in his 
appearance, sitting in the stern sheets, with 
the tiller in his hand. I at once recognized 
his countenance. He was a sixteenth cousin 
of mine, who at the age of twenty-one had 
obtained command of a fine ship. Young as 
he was, he possessed sufficient experience, 
for his whole life had been passed on the 
water. Indeed I once heard him declare 
that it always made him seasick to go ashore. 
I will not detail the particulars of our meeting 
except to say that, having strenuously urged 
him to assist me in eloping from school, he 
proved himself in no way backward, and that 
same night saw me introduced to a snug little 
I cannot de- 
sensations when I 








cabin on board the Traveler. 


scribe the nature of 


found myself thus suddenly, thus at once 


| ny 
| / 
| 


Among {the few serious and||freed from the only domination to which I 


you have the will to obey me, you can readily | permanent designs which I ever formed was|| had ever submitted, Half a mile of blue, 


find power. 
| 
the girls calling me,—for] promised to go with || 


Ilow this desire arose and took such firm 


| 


| 


i 


I must now leave you, as I hear|| an ardent desire to run away from school,|| deep water lay between me and the school- 


imaster. The schoolmaster ? Was he the one 
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from whom I had fled ? Was his the tyranny 
the iron of which had entered my young 
soul ? Was it his voice which had chid me, 
his hand which had martyred me with blows ? 
No. Tell it not in Gath, 
Yes, his wife! 

Poor woman! peacetoher ashes! 
slumbers soundly in the village churchyard 
The tongue that scolded so eloquently is 
mute forever. I forgive her all, 
making sweet my coffee with molasses. 

A few days were passed in the harbor of 
New-York in replenishing our provisions and 
water, and then, with the aid of a fine North- 
wester, the Traveler left her anchorage, pass- 
ed.the bar and was soon out of sight of the 
Highlands. It wasa cool, cloudless morning, 
and on every side of us were ‘ winged 
voyagers’ like ourselves, some beating to- 
wards the harbor, and others steering with us 
to the broad, The sight was 
very animating, and I was struck with boyish 
wonder at the ease with which the playful 
waves tossed our ship and all its cumbrous 
apparel, which in port had been so unmoved 
and apparently so immoveable. But he who 
is preparing himself for sensations of sublim- 
ity amid the grandeur of ocean scenery 
will first experience such sensations as not 
only unfit him for admiration, but for the 
enjoyment of any thing else in life. I tried 
to brace up against sea sickness for a while 
fearing the significant glances of the sailors, 
but as the breeze freshened, and the motion 
of the ship became more and more irregular 
I could no longer govern myself, 
and shame at once forsook me. What pass- 
ed for one ortwo days I do not recollect, 
except that I wished myself at home, not- 
withstanding the humane endeavors of Captain 
Talbot to resuscitate me with a tumbler of 
salt water, and a piece of pork attached to the 
end of a string, the usual remedy in like 
cases. If however sea sickness is a bitter 
medicine, no medicine works greater miracles 
After my recovery I seemed to wake to 
another existence. Every thing around 
looked bright and cheerful. The difference 
was like that which concave glasses afford to 
a near sighted man, introducing me to anew 
world. We were soon in the Gulf Stream, 
combating its strong current with as fair a 
wind as heart could wish. Her 
was the Havana, and the cargo consisted of 
cattle, lumber and produce of various kinds. 
I learned to my surprize 
resided in Havana. The Traveler was a vessel 
of about four hundred tons burthen. A 
faster sailer never skimmed the salt deep; 
she was logged frequently twelve knots an 
hour with a free wind, 
bowline. 


it was his wife. 


she now 


even her 


heaving sea. 


and pride || 


destination 


that the owner 


and nine or ten on a 
Her masts had a very decided rake 


aft, so much so, that they frequently excited | 
apprehensions in honest traders who happen- | 


j 
|| we re stramea 


led to meet her, while favensing the seas on 
their ‘lawful occasions.’ Nothing worth | 
recording occurred on our voyage and I had | 
already begun to tire of the vast fields of| 
wate r which day after day were the exclusive | 
| 
| 


objects of vision, when, on the close of a very | 


the 
ided from aloft. 


pleasant afternoon, 


Land ho!’ r 


animating cry 


soul 


lsomething like 


hailed the watch upon the fore-topsail yard. 
‘ Keep a good look out for the light” * Aye, 
aye, Sir’ was the reply. In afew minutes the 
man aloft sung out ‘ A light on the weather 
bow, Sir.’ the light from the 
Moro Castle, near which the next morning 
saw us lying to, and firing a gun fora pilot. 


This was 


The Moro stands at the eastern entrance 
of the harbor of Havana, which is here not 
Built 
on, and partly formed of, the solid and un- 


more than a stone’s throw across. 


shapen rock, it is indeed a stupendous pile. 





At its foot the Gulf Stream rolls its fathom- 


less waters. Its base is discolored by the| 


perpetual washing of the sea. It seemed to} 
me that a stronghold so fortified by nature | 
and art might defy a fleet of three deckers, | 


An English seventy-four was once sunk by its 






euns, but Johnny manaced to obtain a position | 
some hundred vards north of the castle, on a) 
higher elevation of land, from which he pro-| 


ceeded to demonstrate that the Moro was not 





impregnable. 
casion to fortify this position also. 


the tower telegraphic 
leendignese and others the approach of ships 
Almost all the hills and banks| 
about Havana are bristling with fortifications. 


in the offing. 





with the transparency of the water. 
at the bottom, when there were more 
twenty fathoms of water, were as distinctly || 


visible as if seen through a medium of air.) 
In a short time, a boat, with the usual appen-| 

. | 
dage of boats here, an oil cloth top, rowe¢ 7 


alongside. It was the Pilot, and filling away, 





we passed the frowning batteries of the 





Moro, and anchored in the harbor of Havana. | 
O. P. B. 
WUse Seen u Bd aT Wo 
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The Worth and Devotion of 


Woman’s Love. 





Nor many months since, I was pointed by 
ja friend to a scrap of newspaper, containing a 
ishort rhapsody on the worth and devotion of 


woman's love. 


opinion of my friend, at once true and beauti- 
ful. Forthe beauty of it, Ihave nothing to say, 
unless—that it was more beautiful than true. 








of || nisconceived. 
All eyes | 
upon the dim horizon where || most easily ascertained—that without which 
a cloud was indistinctly visi- || no man 





The Don has since taken oc-!| cover it, and 
From | 


| benevolent, the inspired Mackenzie. 


| column 


humanity 
purpose. 
The paragraph was in the 


|| remove 


‘solace of its woe? 


jrugged, at 


ey 
The writer of those lines, compared the 


worth of woman’s love, to that of the gems of 
Golconda ; and the devotion of it, to that of 
the Palmer at Mecca, 

Judging from the former of these similes, 
methinks the nature of pure love is somewhat 
A thing in its nature invalu- 
able, is measured by another whose value is 





can live happily, by that which no 


| 
ible. Soon after I had turned in, the Captain | || man needs or wants at all—that which is pure 


and holy in its influence, by that which is 
essentially unholy and corrupting. 

Woman’s love !—Its value cannot be mea- 
sured—it is more delicious tu the soul of 
man than the blessed rains from heaven to 
the drooping, withering plants, which they 
soften, quicken and revive—more genial, 
soothing, to his anxious mind, than the 
brooding of the parent bird to her clamorous, 
restless young. 

But how shall } speak of the devotedness of 
woman's love? Is it like the vulgar, igno- 
that 
pilgrim on towards Mecca’s 


the 
shrine—or has 
it less of blindness ? You have seen the honey 
bee, enshrined in the first flowers of Spring, 
nestle there till wind and storm had wrung 


rant, sordid superstition draws 


the fragile blossom from the stem, as though 
that plant were all the world—Was that 
devotion? You have seen the lily spread its 
pure whiteness on the bosom of the waters ; 
you have seen the waters swell and dash and 


then it rose more cheerful, 


white and fair, clinging to its loved element— 


signals announce to|| Was that devotion ? Again, you have seen the 
‘many flowers that open their petals to the 
i] . 


‘first star of evening ; and worship in rapt 


silence, the glorious heavens all the livelong 


In some places near the shore, while leaning night, despite of winds and chills and cum- 
over the bulwarks of the vessel, I was struck | brous dews—Was not all that devotion ?— 

Objects |/ Thus, deep, thus pure and free from selfish- 
than || ness, thus innocent and cheerful, I fondly 


peruets is woman’s love. Ss. 





Religion. 


Tue following short and beautiful quota- 


tion is from the pages of the elegant the 


Speak- 


ing of those who profess a disbelief 


religiov, he expresses himself in the following 


heart touching manner 

‘He who wesid unde mies those founda- 
tions upon which the fabric of our future 
to beat that 
which supports the feebleness of 
but think a moment, 
and his heart will arrest the cruelty of his 
Would he pluck its little treasure 
Would he 
wrest its crutch from the hand of age and 
from the eye of affliction the only 
The 


best; we 


hope is reared, seeks down 


:—let him 


from the bosom of poverty ? 


way we tread is 


tread it, however, 
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lighter by the prospect of the better country 
to which we trust it will lead, Tell us not it 
will end in the gulf of eternal dissolution, or 
break off in some wild, which fancy may fill 
up as she pleases, but reason is unable to 
delineate ; quench not that beam, which 
ainidst the night of this evil world has cheered 
the despondency of ill requited worth, and | 
illumined the darkness of suffering virtue.’ 





Anecdote of the late Emperor of 
Austria. 


Durine one of his visits to Baden the Ein- 
peror Francis was walking through the streets, 
as was his custom, like a private gentleman, 
and accompanied by only one or two persons 
‘of his household. He saw a 
proaching ; it was that of a beggar, whom 
poverty had so bereaved of friends that no 
one followed his remains to their last resting 
place. 


funeral ap- 


This melancholy spectacle produced 
a profound impression on the E:mperor’s 
feelings. Turning-to the person whoaccom- 
panied him, he said, ‘ Since this poor creature 
has no friend to see him interred, we will 
perform that sad office, and follow his remains 
to the grave.” He walked behind the coffin, 
his attendant followed, and every one who 
passed, seeing the Emperor, in the train, suc- 
cessively ranged themselves in the procession. 
—Onarriving atthe burial place, the Emperor 
uncovered, and offered up a pious prayer for 
The history ofthe 
heroic ages presents few traits more sublime 
than this, 

The Emperor's last visit to Prague, in 1833, 


the soul of the poor beggar. 


was marked by a circumstance no less honor- 
His Majesty’s 
audience were fixed the same as at Vieuna. 


able to his feelings. s hours of 
One day, a poor woman was amongst the 
number of the supplicants.—Her only means 


of living was a lute, upon which she played | 


about the streets, and which, by some acci- 
dent, had become injured. She said she 


could not afford to pay for the necessary 


ltyrant Death. His whole frame shook vio 
jlently, and I observed that he would sink 
‘almost to the earth, and then, with a desperate 
‘effort, rise up again, as if he believed as long 
as he could retain his feet that he was still the 
victor. 
never before had I beheld such glaring and 
‘fearful eyes. Ina fewmoments he fell heavily 
upon the pavement—-a stiffened corpse! A 





His skin was of a bluish color, and 


large crowd soon assembled about him, some 
lof whom knelt down to feel his pulse, and one 
exclaimed with all the indifference 

world, that he was ‘ dead as a door nail, 
another cried out, ‘Ho my boys, go and 
bring a dray !’ I passed on thinking it must 


be an ordinary thing to see a dead man in the 


in the 
* while 


streets of London. The next day I learned 
from the coroner's report, that the wretch was 


a victim of intemperance.— Philanthropist. 





Extract. 





I am acquainted with a great many very 
cood wives, who are so notable and so mana- 


ving, a man every thing but 


= 


huppy; and [ know a great many others who 


that they make 


)sing, and play, and paint,and cut paper, and are 





> agreeable and no time to be useful. | 


fiddles, and but 


agreeab : ness apd mies ss, can be 


Pictures, and every thing 


had for 


money! but as there is no market where 


|! 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
Is o accomplished, that they have not time enough 
} 
| 


|p leasant manne rs, and eng: ging conversation | 


aud christian virtues, are to be bought, me-| 
thinks it is a pity the ladies do not oftener 
: 
‘provide them at home.—Hanneh Moore, 





| 
| 
Lady Wallace. | 


Lapy Wa Lace, who was once celebrate: | 


jin Scotland for wit and beauty, 


ibe at an assembly in Edinburgh, a young gen-| 


happening to} 


‘tlem: in, the son of his majesty’s printer, who} 
had the patent for publishing Bibles, made his| 

. } 
Being) 


a new face and extremely elegant, he attract- 


appearance, dressed in green and gold. 





The 
Emperor gave her a purse containing ten. 


repair, which would cost five florins. 


The woman looked at him with mingled grati- 
tude and surprise, and gave him to under- 
stand that she needed but one half of the 
‘Never mind,’ 


money. said the Emperor, 


smiling, ‘keep it; the lute may be broken 







again, and you will not always 
to pay for repairing it.’ 





| 
The Dead in London Streets. | 
| 


In the neighborhood of Cliffstreet, whithe: 
I was going to visit an acquaintance, I 
stout, athletic man, nearly half bent leaning | 
against a board fence, and surrounded by half!) 


a dozen boys. As I approached him, I found | 


| 


that he was in convulsions, and it was easy to |) | 


that he would not long survive. 


struggled 


perceive 
And 


. | 
yet he manfully with the} 


have me here)! - 


1} 
saw a}! 


lithe eve of which, a 


| 
| 
ied the attention of the whole 

eneral murmur prevailed in the room, to) 


company. A} 
| 
know who he was: Lady Wallace instantly | 

lmade answer, loud enough to be heard by the 

stranger—' Oh, don’t you know him? It is! 
| young Bible, bound in culf, and gilt, but ||! 
not yet lettcred.’ | 


| 
| 
| 
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SATURDAY, 


| 
1236 


FEBRUARY 6, 


Priviteces or THE ‘ OLDEN] 


of our fair corre spondent | 


AND 
‘ Valentine’ 


Usaces 


Time.’— The 


for, from the signature, and the neat female han¢ 


| 
| 
} 
in which the manuscript 1s written, we must con- | 


) } ¢ 


» : | 
clude it to be the one of the gentler sex, 


productio! of | 
is near athand; o1 


the 


and for aucht 


inds us thet Valentine’s Day 


il 


grandmothers relate, 


England 


our 


scl ' * erry? ey 
maidens of * mer New 





to 
|e 
| 





| sent day. 


we know of every section of the Union, were wont, 
in the ‘olden time,’ to congregate for the important 
purpose of choosing Valentines, which they did by 
drawing lots, and after numerous exchanges among 
those who were dissatisfied with the swains thet 
had been allotted them by dame Chance, each gener- 
ally succeeded in obtaining the one most to her fancy, 
to whom it was customary to send, on the morrow, @ 
billet doux, or Valentine, to which it was expected 
the recipient would, if favorably disposed, return a 
suitable answer, accompanied, in most cases, by some 
Now as 
this happens to be Leap-Year, and of course forms 
an eventful era in the annals of Love and Matrimony, 
the ladies having the sole privilege of making love, 
we would suggest to them, presuming them all un- 
used and quite averse to ‘go a wooing,’ the propriety 
and utility of reviving the ancient custom of choosing 
Valentines, and submitting their proposals, as best 
they may, in simple doggeral or high sounding 
verse—transcribed on the delicate rose tinted letter 
paper, elegautly cut in the shape of true-love-knots, 
doves, hearts, darts, Cupids, ete. or the plain gilt- 
edged, neatly done up in the form of a motto, to the 
Adonis. We hope our friend ‘Isadore,’ 
though a little fastidious, intends to make such a 
disposition of her pretty Valentine; itis far too beau- 
tiful a ‘ flower,’ to ‘ Waste its sweetness on the desert 
air’—to by him, by whom its 
worth and sweetness would be most appreciated.— 
For the encouragement of all whom it may concern, 
and the of any scruples which they may 
entertain with respect to the validity of their rights, 
or the tenure upon which they hold their privileges 
in matters of love making, every fourth or Leap- 
Year, we offer for their consideration the following 
extract (for which we are indebted to an article in the 
‘ New-York Transcript’) from an old volume printed 
in 1606, and entitled ‘ Courtship Love and Matrimo- 
niae.’ 

‘Albeit, itis nowe become a parte of the Common 
Lawe, in regard to the social relations of life, that as 
often as every besextile year doth return, the ladyes 
have the sole privilege, during the time it continueth, 
of making love unto men, which they may doe either 
by wordes or lookes,as unto them seemeth proper; and 
moreover, no man will be entitled to the benefit of 
clergy who dothe refuse to accept the offer ofa ladye, 
or who dothe in any wise treate her proposal with 
slight or contumely.’ 

The 


La we,’ 


trifling present asa token of his regard. 


fortunate 


bloom ‘ unseen’ 


removal 


‘parte of the Common 
the maiden 


above having been 


ever since the days of Elizabeth, 


|| Queen, who, preferring to sway alone the regal scep- 


tre, to wearing a divided crown, eschewed both love 
and matrimony, and having never been revoked or 
superceded, is without question, binding at the pre- 
The ladies will therefore see that their 
rights are very extensive and based upon a sure 
founds ition; they are not only allowed the sole privi- 

ve of making love the whole year, but their suit 
cannot be trifled with, or rejected, without subjecting 


|| the de linquent to the smost severe penalties. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last,deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 





H. C. St. Johusbury Plain, Vt. $1,00; J. M. B. Caz- 
enovia, N. Y. $0,124; P. M. Byron, N. Y. 35,00; P. M. 
Cummington, Ms. $1,00; T. W. Durham, M. T. $0,75 ; 
B. B. Union, < Y. $3,00 ; B. P. W. Albany, N. Y. $2,00; 
P. M. Oakhill, N.Y. $3, 00. 

DIED 


In this city, on the 26th ult. Rachel, wife of John 
Raynor, Esq. in the 57th year of her age. 
On the 27th ult. of a lingering illness, Mr. Juhn Reiedorf. 


At Hiilsdale, Columbia Co. on the 14th ult. Bathsheba, 


'l wife of Godfrey Garner, in the 19th year of her age. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
Valentine. 

Op custom’s set this time apart 
To prove the female, maiden heart— 
With modest mein she steps aside, 
And whispers soft, ‘Pll be thy bride’— 
* But yet, unless thy Aeart is mine, 
I'd spurnto be ¢hy Valentine. 


‘Pll sooner tempt the ocean deep, 

The rocky cliffand mountain steep ; 
Or meet the lava, 4tna’s flame, 

Than addto mine thy manly name, 
Unlegs thou'lt joy the wreath to twine, 
And fondly call me Valentine. 


*T’ll sooner dwell on barren isle, 
Beyond the ken of human smile— 

In howling desert’s dreary waste, 
Unless with thrilling love thou’ It haste 
To cull love’s flower, and eglantine, 
And claim me as thy Valentine; 


* And wish to join with mine thy heart 
Till death alone the tie can part— 
Triumphant lead me to the shrine 
That lovers call almost divine— 

The bridal wreath I then will twine, 
And haste to call thee Valentine. 


‘But if thou wert a mountain lad, 
With kilt of green, or tartan plaid, 
I'd bid thee seek the eagle’s nest, 

To pluck the eaglet from its rest, 

A trophy for thy bride to see 

How firm thy heart was fixed on me, 
Or bridal wreath I would not twine, 
Nor ever be thy Valentine.’ 


Hudson, February, 1836. ISADORE. 





‘There was Silence in Heaven.’ 
Can angel spirits need repose 

In the full sun-light of the sky ? 
And can the veil of slumber close 

A cherub’s bright and blazing eye ? 


Have seraphim a weary brow, 

A fainting heart, and aching breast? 
No, far too high their pulses flow, 

To languish with inglorious rest. 


How could they sleep amid the bliss, 
The banquet of delight above ? 

Or bear for one short hour to miss 
The vision of the Lord they love ? 


Oh! not the death-like calm of sleep 
Could hush the everlasting song : 

No fairy dream, or slumber deep, 
Entrance the rapt and holy throng. 


Yet not the slightest tone was heard 
From angel voice or angel hand : 

And not one plumed pinion stirred 
Among the bowed and blissful band. 


For there was silence in the sky, 
A joy, not angel tongues could tell, 
As from its mystic point on high, 
The peace of God in stillness fell. 


Oh! what is silence here below ? 
The quiet of concealed despair, 


\| 


| 


| 


| 
t 




















The pause of pain, the dream of woe, 
jt is the rest of rapture there. 


And, to the way-worn pilgrim here, 
More kindred seems that perfect peace, 
Than the full chants of joy to hear 
Roll on, and never, never cease. 


From earthly agonies set free, 

Tired with the path too slowly trod, 
May such a silence welcome me 

Into the palace of my God. 





Stanzas. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘RICHLIEV.’ 

I’ve sat and seen one bright wave chase 

Its fellow on the strand, 
Then fall away, nor leave a trace 

Upon the printless sand— 
Though scarce the pebbles felt the shock, 
The waves have worn the solid rock! 


I’ve satand heard the autumn wind 
Amid the branches play, 
So softly mild, so blandly kind, 
It scarcely stirred the spray— 
Yet soon it bore spring’s verdant birth, 
To wither on its native earth. 


I've sat and seen the evening sun 
Sink from the golden sky, 

His Jong bright race of glory run, 
And close his golden eye ; 

So slow he passed, scarce changed the light 

And yet he left the world in night. 


And like yon sea is human life, 
Events, like billows roll, 

Momeut on moment, strife on strife, 
That change us, to the soul; 

And joys, like autuinn leaves fall fast 


Hope sets—and being’s light is past. 


[’ve stood on earth’s most daring height, 
And seen day’s ruler rise, 

In his magnificence of light 
To triumph through the skies, 

And all the darkness of the world, 

Far from his shining presence hurled. 


All, too, that fades upon the earth, 
Too weak to linger here, 
R--blossom with a second birth, 
To deck the coming year; 
Shall Hope, then, man’s eternal dower, 
Be frailer than a fading flower ? 


Ah no! like autumn leaves that die! 
That bloom again in spring, 
Fresh joys shall rise from those gone by, 

And purer incense bring. 
And when, like suns, Hope sets in night, 


Shall she not beam from worlds more bright? 





The Paime-Trec. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
—Has his heart forgot so far away, 
Those native scenes—those rocks and torrents gray— 
The tall bananas whispering to the breeze ; 
The shores—the sound of those encircling seas 
Heard from his infant day—and the piled heap 
Of holy stones, where his forefathers sleep ? 
Bow es. 
Ir waved not through an eastern sky, 
Beside a fount of Araby ; 
It was not fanned by southern breeze, 
In some green isle of Indian seas ; 
Nor did its graceful shadow sleep, 
O’er stream of Afric, lone and deep : 








— ee 
But far the exiled palm-tree grew, 

’Midst foliage ofa kindred hue; 

Through the laburnum’s dropping gold 
Uprose that stem of orient mold, 

And Europe’s violets faintly sweet, 

Purpled the mogs-beds at his feet. 


Strange looked it there! the willow streamed 
Where silvery waters near it gleamed ; 

The lime-bough lured the honey bee 

To murmur by the desert’s tree ; 

And showers of snowy roses made 

A lustre im its fan-like shade. 


There came an eve of festal hours— 

Rich wei filled that garden’s bowers ; 
Lamps that from flowring branches hung, 
On sparks of dew soft colors flung ; 

And bright forms glanced—a fairy show—- 
Under its blozsomsto and fro. 


But one, a lone one, ’midst the throng, 
Seemed reckless all of dance or song ; 
He was a youth of dusky mein, 
Whereon the Indian sun had been ; 
Of crested brow, and long black hair— 
A stranger like the Palm-tree there. 


And slowly. sadly, moved his plumes, 
Glittering athwart the leafy glooms ; 
He passed the pale green olives by 

Nor won the chesnut flowers his eye ; 


But when to that sole palm he came, 
Then shot a rapture through his frame. 


To him, tohim, its rustling spoke, 
The silence of his soul it broke ! 

It whispered of his own bright isle, 
That lit the ocean with a smile ; 
Aye, to his ear that native tone 


Had something of the sea-wave’s moan! 


His mother’s cabin-home, that lay 
Where feathery cocoas fringed the bay ; 
The dashing of his brethren’s oar ; 

The conch’s wild note along the shore 
All, through his wakening bosom swept, 
He claspedhis country’s tree and wept. * 


Oh! scorn him not !—the strength whereby 
The patriot girds himself to die— 

The unconquerable power which fills 

The freeman, battling on his hills— 

These have one fountain, deep and clear, 
The same whence gushed thatchild-liketear! 


* This incident is, [ think, recorded by Dr. Little, in his 
poem of * Les Jardins.’ 





Blanks. 


A general assortment of Lawyers and Justices’ Blanks, 
according to the revised statues, for sale by 
A. STODDARD. 
Book & Job Printing, 
Of alldescriptions, neatly executed, with Ink of different 
colors, on new and handsome type, atthe shortest notice 
and onthe most reasonable terms, at this office. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT HUDSON, N. ¥. BY 
Wma. EB. Stoddard. 

It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index tothe volume. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of the 
ninth or eleventh volumes. %¢y-No subscriptions received 
for less than one year. All the back numbers furnished 
to new subscribers 


7° All orders and Communications must be post paté, 
to receive attention. 








